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Memorabilia. 


[HE John Rylands Library, Manchester, 
sends an uncommonly attractive bro- 
chure, their ‘ Catalogue of Mediaeval Manu- 
scripts and Jewelled Book-covers ’—of the 
selection of these, that is to say, exhibited in 
the main library. The manuscripts now in 
the possession of the Library number 12,000 
codices and rolls, and an introduction gives 
some general account of these, as well as some 
notes on the characteristic features of manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages, which should 
make this volume useful to the student who 
is beginning to feel the fascination of this sub- 
ject. We have space only to mention a few, 
from the collection of earlier Western manu- 
scripts. The earliest of these is the 
“ Ravenna Roll,’’ a legal instrument of dona- 
tion to the church at Ravenna, written there 
on papyrus c. 580-600. One of the Greek wit- 
nesses has written his testimony in Latin, but 
in Greek characters. Of the tenth century 
are a Benedictio Ceri, a long roll on vellum 
giving the text of the rite of blessing the 
Paschal Candle, written probably at Monte- 
Cassino, and a ‘‘Gospels’’ written and 
illuminated for the Emperor Otto. A Leges 
Angliae contains the earliest known copies of 
the charters granted to London by Henry I 
and Henry II respectively. A great treasure 
among the French Latin manuscripts is a 
Psalter of about 1260, probably written by the 
same scribe who wrote the manuscript given 
by St. Louis to the Sainte Chapelle, and now 
bearing the autograph of our Henry IV’s 
queen, Joan of Navarre. A twelfth-century 
copy of the ‘ Commentary on the Apocalypse ’ 
by St. Beatus of Valcavado in Castile—a 
large folio, with a hundred and ten minia- 
tures, and a map of the world—is the best of 
the Spanish Latin manuscripts, though 
three, of the late ninth and the tenth cen- 
tury respectively, in Visigothic minuscule, are 





hardly less interesting. A Book of Hours 
from the Netherlands has two inscrip.ons in 
it said to be by the hand of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, 

In the pages on manuscripts in general it 
is noted that typography did not at once kill 
the illuminated manuscript, for work of this 
kind was produced in Flanders throughout 
the seventeenth century, and down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century in France. 


WE have just received the number of 

ttoniana for 30 Nov. It continues Miss 
Margaretta Brown’s Diary (‘ Eton under 
Keate ’); the Early History of Eton ; and the 
Evidence given before the Public Schools 
Commission of 1861-4. The extracts from the 
diary are from vols. xiii. to xvi. (June 29, 
1809, to Dec. 16, 1812), and include that 
December of 1809 when Keate became Head 
Master. Miss Margaretta records how he 
felt ‘‘ very uncomfortable at the prospect of 
taking upon him the head mastership which 
will probably be offered him.’’ The extracts 
from vol. xiv. (May to December, 1810), 
illustrate the turbulence with which Keate 
had to deal; the diarist looks upon him with 
considerable compassion, calling him on occa- 
sion ‘‘ Poor Mr. Keate.’’ Under May 11, 
1812, comes the news of Percival’s assassina- 
tion in the House of Commons, and on May 
15 note of Keate’s writing to Ryder to tell 
how two Eton boys, just before the murder, 
had met near Frogmore and talked with a 
man who answered the description of Bell- 
ingham, whom, from his talk, they thought 
to be mad. The History of Eton here reaches 
1441, when in July building began. The 
builder’s wages book, still preserved at Eton, 
begins July 3, 1441, and ends Feb. 5, 1442. 
The first instalment of bricks from the new 
brick-kilns at Slough—66,000—arrived at 
Eton on May 28, 1441. Before the end of the 
year the deliveries were 463,000; in 1443-4 
they reached a million. The total supply 
before 1451 was two and a half millions. 
There were many difficulties to be encoun- 
tered, a principal one that of securing satis- 
factory workmen. 

The Rev. F. E, Durnford giving evidence 
before the Commission said—among much 
else—that no wish of the Head master was 
really thwarted ; that he met the assistants in 
Chambers before every school (an opportunity 
for consultation) but the meetings did not 
usually occupy more than five minutes. He 
preferred boys coming from 114 to 12 years 
of age; it was possible for them at present to 





come as early as five. He could not always 
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get out in the winter, but generally allowed 
himself an hour and a quarter a day for exer- 
cise. He worked the rest of the day. He 
approved of Mondays and _half-holidays 
being given for promotion of an Etonian, 
birth of a child in a Fellow’s family, and 
the like event on the ground that “‘ boys 
would get very tired if the same system 
existed week after week.’’ Mr. William 
Johnson wished for the appointment of a 
professor of music, and would not approve 
for Eton of a despotism similar to that of 
the Headmaster at Rugby. 


FRIEND in Kobe, Japan, recently sent 

us the Osaka Mainichi for Dec. 4, 1938. 
It is a paper in English of very up-to-date 
appearance. It contains the report of the 
speech made, also in English, by Mr. Shin- 
goro Takaishi, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Osaka Mainichi Publishing Co., at 
the 16th Annual All-Japan Intercollegiate 
English Oratorical Contest at Nagoya on 
3 Dec. Mr. Takaishi had recently returned 
from his tour as gratitude envoy to the first- 
line fighters in Central China, and his speech 
consisted largely of the impression made 
upon him by what he saw in the areas where 
some of the hardest fighting had taken place. 
It concluded with an earnest recommenda- 
tion to the youth of Japan to study English. 


If we are to champion the cause of East 
Asia, it is our responsibility to make the West 
understand our aspirations. The need of mak- 
ing the West understand us is greater to-day 
than at any time in our history. And in 
making the West understand us, there must be 
a common language medium through which we 
can exchange our ideas with the West. Who 
can deny that the English language is the most 
widely used and most efficient medium of ful- 
filling the need of the day. 


Young friends, ‘theve are vast opportunities 
beckoning you in the fields of both business and 
culture. There may possibly come a time when 
you can afford to slight the study of English 
and other foreign languages, but certainly you 
cannot afford to be discouraged from mastering 
English to-day. 


Our readers may like to see the specimen of 
Japanese poetry inserted in the midst of this 
speech. 

Home.anp. 

Far, far away 

across the seas, 

( hear you calling, 

Through the misty hours of dreaming 

through the long weary ways 

how I long to wander 

beneath your smiling sky 

on your shining-sunny shore. 





Your trees greener than in any land, 
your crystal-like clear waters lapping on your 
sand 

and the songs of the birds so sweetly flute 

in the kaleidoscope of my memory, 

shifting and shaping in tense patterns, 

When [ am dying 

I’ll return to you, 

even if they have ‘closed my eyes 

I'll see your heavens blue, 

singing to me 

the song of your greatest nr 

K. K. Mauzant, 
THE January Cornhill is a number of more 
than usual variety. Besides the stories 

there are Lieut.-Col, A. H. E. Mosse’s ‘ A 
Few Indian Bird Characters’; Mrs. Haidée 
Blackburne’s ‘From a Hospital Window ’; 
Professor L, W. Lyde’s ‘ Truth and Chinese 
Brush-work,’ and Mr. James Fergusson’s 
sketch—‘‘ Worthy Nairne’’—of that Scot- 
tish judge, Lord Dunsinnan, with whom 
Johnson and Boswell supped at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern on April 12, 1776, and 
who was so unfortunate as to be the uncle of 
a famous young murderess. Then there is 
also Mr. Peter Quennell’s ‘ Manhattan Note- 
book ’—a series of impressions of New York. 
New York, he says, presents to one on a first 
arriving, the “ flat, harsh, two-dimensional 
reality of a coloured picture post card.’’ It 
lacks sub-soil, being built for the most part 
upon the naked volcanic rock of Manhattan, 
and therefore—unlike the cities built on huge 
layers of refuse—has no resilience to the foot. 
Its contrasts, which are many, are so violent, 
so over-dramatic, that they make at last com- 
paratively little impression. Our author 
compares it to Tokyo or Shanghai for its 
higgledy-piggledy character, the elevateds 
(which ‘‘ create a desert wherever they go ’’) 
helping with their rusty metal lattice-work to 
give it ‘‘ the effect of some vast, gaunt, deso- 
late Oriental bazaar.’’ The Rockefeller 
Centre is pronounced ‘‘ New York’s nearest 
approach to a really fine building,’ and the 
windows in this enormous shadowed plane, as, 
on the approach of evening, they one by one 
fill with light, are compared to the cells of 
some stupendous honeycomb being gradually 
filled with honey. No view-point, it is de- 
clared, has yet been found for New York; 
and while it is the perfect place for journal- 
ists, financiers, or advertising men, “ who 
live in an exciting but illusory world of their 
own creation ’’ (alas, poor journalists!) there 
is behind the scenes ‘‘ an odd_ slackness, @ 
perplexing lethargy.” It will be seen that 


the subject affords scope for epigram, and 
Mr. Quennell takes due advantage of it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 


OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN By LaRWoop 
& Horren. 


THE frequent references that are made in 

‘ N. and Q.,’ and elsewhere, to ‘ The His- 
tory of Signboards’ by Jacob Larwood and 
John Camden Hotten (1867) would seem to 
make it worth while to put on record those 
London shop-signs which are not met with 
in the pages of this valuable work. Although 
published more than seventy years ago, ‘ The 
History of Signboards’ still remains the 
standard work of reference on its own sub- 
ject, and there has been very little effort 
made by more recent writers to supplant or 
even to supplement it. There was, neve, 
one noteworthy exception—J. Holden Mac- 
Michael’s very full and detailed series of 
articles on ‘ London Signs and their Associ- 
ations,’ which began to appear in Vol. xl. of 
the Antiquary in 1904, and ran on inter- 
mittently until 1914, when it came to an 
untimely end. Unfortunately during this 
period MacMichael was only able to cover 
that part of the alphabet which ran from 
“A” (“The Abel Drugger’’) down to 
“C¢” (‘* Cherry Tree ’’) before the series ter- 
minated in November, 1914, Vol. 1., when the 
Antiquary ceased to appear. 

The name of John Camden Hotten 
(1832-1873) is well known in connection with 
certain compilations and publications (see 
the ‘ D.N.B.’), but that of Jacob Larwood 
is not so familiar in any other connection 
than ‘ Signboards,’ though it appears on the 
title-pages of other companion volumes. As 
was pointed out some years ago by Mr. Law- 
rence F, Powell in these columns (12 S. vii. 
441), ‘‘ Jacob Larwood ’’ was the pseudonym 
of a Dutch writer and artist, J. van Schevi- 
chaven (1827-1918) and the illustrations in 
‘The History of Signboards,’ and also in 
his ‘ Story of the London Parks,’ are from 
his pen. 

References to the ‘ History of Signboards ’ 
are usually made in connection with the 
popular subject of Inn and Tavern Signs, but 
the authors deal just as fully with Shop 
Signs, and it is in that connection that I 
offer this supplementary list. My researches 
in this direction have been confined to 
London shops alone, but within this limita- 











tion I have noted nearly 1,500 signs which 
are not given in Larwood and Hotten. In 
the index to their book—not always very reli- 
able or complete—considerably over two 
thousand signs are named. 

I have avoided including in my supple- 
mentary list any signs which are mere varia- 
tions of those given in Larwood and Hotten. 
Such variations, for example, as consist only 
in the transposition of emblems, e.g., ‘‘Anchor 
and Crown ”’ for ‘‘ Crown and Anchor,’’ and 
similar slight differences of combination. Nor 
has it seemed important to note variations in 
colour or number, e.g., ‘‘ Blue Cow ”’ for 
“* Red Cow’”’ or “ Five Balls ’’ for ‘ Three 
Balls.’’ On the other hand, I have included 
combinations of emblems such as ‘‘ Crown 
and Dial’ or ‘‘ Canister and Sugar Loaf ”’ 
if Larwood and Hotten only mention either 
one of them separately or in some other com- 
bination. 

No very useful purpose would have been 
served by listing all the users of a. sign. 
Where more than one instance of a sign is 
given these have been selected either with a 
view to showing the various trades employing 
that emblem, or its occurrence in different 
localities, or its use over a range of time. For 
the purpose of verification the name of the 
user has been given together with his trade 
and full address, and wherever possible the 
date and authority, whether trade-card, bill- 
head, advertisement or other sources. 


Acorn & CROWN. 


Lombard Street. 
(London Evening Post, 1 Aug., 1738). 


Mr. Newton, goldsmith, 


Acorn & Rinc. Jacob Du Hamel, jewel- 
ler, Duke Street, York Buildings (Strand). 
(Daily Courant, 1 June, 1720). 


Acorn & Star. (1) Rickard’s Millinary 
and Child-Bed Linen Warehouse, two doors 
from Brook Street in New Bond Street. 

(Trade-card, 1770). 

(2) Walter Smith, goldsmith and jeweller 
(No. 98) Bishopsgate Street. 

(Trade-cards, 1760 and 1762). 


Apam & Eve & Star. John Topham, lace- 
man, in Newgate Street, opposite Newgate 
Market, 

(Billheads, 1754 and 1766; also London 
Directory, 1768). 


ApmriraL & Sextant. William Heather, 


mathematical instrument maker, Leadenhall 
(N.D.). 


Street. 
(‘N. and Q.,’ 9 S. xi. 413). 
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ALDERMAN Parsons Heap.! Jeremiah 
Lister (no trade mentioned), Rosemary Lane. 
(Daily Advertiser, 7 Jan., 1748). 


Ancoor & Brpie. (1) Thomas Underhill, 
bookseller, near the Little North Door, in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1641-59, 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 

(2) Thomas Paybody, bookseller, Queen’s 
Head Alley, Paternoster Row. 1642-1665. 


(Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ’ and Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Booksellers ’), 


Ancook & Case oF Knives. (1) John 
Hyde, cutler, corner of Queen Street, Cheap- 
side. 

(Billhead, 1750; Directories, 1755-1760). 

(2) Hyde and Leeds, hardwaremen, near 
the Royal Exchange, (No, 75) Cornhill. 

(Trade-card and Directories, 1763-1768.) 


Ancoor & CuHarrR. (1) Hannah Tatum, 
china and glass-seller, over against the Castle 
Tavern in Fleet Street. 

(London Evening Post, 27 May, 1742.) 

(2) John Rogers, brother to Hannah 
Tatum, china man, removed from above 
address. 

(Daily Advertiser, 24 June, 1743.) 


Ancoor & CxHequers. John Fullerton 
and John Sandsbury (no trade mentioned), 
in Old Street. 

(A token issued c. 1660.) 


Ancook & Diat. B (? Balmer) Francis, 

clockmaker, Windmill Court, Pye Corner. 
(Britten’s ‘ Clockmaker,’ 1731; Daily 
Advertiser, 25 Feb., 1747.) 


AncHor & Dove. 
goldsmith. 
(1) No. 42, Lombard Street, 1766. 
(Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard 
Street.’) 
(2) No. 15, Fenchurch Street, near Grace- 
church Street. 


(Billhead, 1771; Directories, 1774-1779.) 
——. Bradfield, gold- 


William Lutwyche, 


Ancoor & GLOBE. 
smith, Lombard Street. 


(Daily Courant, 2 Oct., 1716.) 


Ancoor & Hoop. Thomas Page, pawn- 
broker, Holywell Street, Shoreditch, 1745. 
(Archaeological Journal, lix., 234.) 





1 Humphrey Parsons, Alderman 1721. Lord 
Mayor 1730 and 174. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 





Ancnor & Key. (1) William Freke and 
William Bliss, ironmogers, opposite the New 
Exchange, in the Strand. (N.D.). 

‘Trade-card. ) 

(2) William Alexander, brazier and smith, 
Wood Street, Cheapside, 1742, 

(Guildhall bills.) 

(3) Alexander and Shrimpton, hardware- 
men, Wood Street, Cheapside. 

(Billheads, 1758-1768.) 


AncHor & Matpen Queen. John Marl- 
ton, masquerade costumes, in Panton Street, 
ten doors from Haymarket. 

(Daily Advertiser, 4 June, 1747.) 


Ancoor & Mariner. (1) Dixy Page, 
bookseller, in East Smithfield, near the 
King’s slaughter-house. 

(Imprint, 1668.) 


(2) Francis Cossinet, bookseller, Tower 
Street, 1669. 
(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers.’) 


(3) Widow Page, bookseller, at the lower 
end of Fish Street, near London Bridge, 1674. 
(Bagford Bills.) 


Ancoor & Ruinc. (1) William Hunter, 
goldsmith, Lombard Street, 1732-1762. 

(2) William Hunter (junior), goldsmith, 
Lombard Street, 1762-1796. 

(3) William Shayler, watchmaker (No. 44) 
Lombard Street, 1755-1775. 


(Hilton Price’s ‘Signs of Lombard 
Street ’ Directories, Trade-cards, and 

Chaffer’s ‘ Aurifabrorum.’) 
AncHor & Star. (1) James Wilson, 


woollen mercer, corner of White Horse yard, 
Drury Lane. 
(Daily Advertiser, 17 Feb., 1749.) 
(2) Mildred Tucker, haberdasher and tea 
dealer, by The Cloisters, West Smithfield. 
(Trade-card c. 1760.) 
(3) John Butts, ironmonger, against ye 
Bolt and Tun inn, Fleet Street, c. 1760. 
Butts and Cooke, ironmongers, do., do., 
Fleet Street, 1764-1777. 
(Billhead and Directories.) 


Butts and Hand, ironmongers, No. 153, 
Fleet Street, 1784. 

(Directory. ) 
Ancnor & Sworp. Humphrey Taft, 


cutler, Chancery Lane. 
(A token issued 1665.) 


Ancnor & THREE Crowns. Richard 
Morson, goldsmith, Lombard Street, 1700- 
1736. 

(Postman, 15 June, 1705.) 
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Ancnok & WHeEaTsHEAF. (A shop to let). 
Corner of White Horse court, near Tooley 


Street. 
(Daily Post, 2 March, 1731.) 
(1) William Harker, 


(Daily Advertiser, 26 Nov., 1740.) 

(2) Wm. Harker and Jno. Salmon, wire- 
drawers and lacemen, within Aldgate. 

(Trade-card, c, 1760). 

(3) ‘‘ A High German Doctor,’’ between 
Temple Bar and St. Clement’s Church. 

(Hand-bill, ¢. 1770). 


Ancer & Brste & Crown. W. Boulter, 

bookseller in the Poultry, 1705. 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ Vol. 
iv.). 


Ancer & Batt. 
laceman, in Ludgate. 


AnceL & Ku1ine’s Arms. Samuel Read, 
scale-maker. St, Ann’s, near Aldgate, c. 1760. 
(Sheppard and Musham’s ‘ Money, 
Scales and Weights ’). 


Ancet & Oxrorp Arms. Nicholas Lang- 
ford, haberdasher of hats and sword cutler, 
near Salisbury Court in Fleet Street. 

(Trade-card, c. 1740). 


Ancet & Rose. Richard Meredith, haber- 
dasher and glover, near St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Cheapside, 

(Trade-card, c. 1760). 

AnceL & Scares. (Note.—Larwood and 

Hotten give only Ancer & Sriiiiarps 

though the AnceL & ScaLEs was a common 

sign among scale-makers). 

(1) William Hawkins, scale-maker, next 
door to Haberdashers’ Hall in Maiden Lane, 
near Wood Street. 

(Trade-card, ¢. 1730). 

(2) Thomas Overing, scale-maker in Bar- 
tholomew Lane, near the Royal Exchange. 

(Trade-card, c. 1740). 

(3) Jno. Wood, scale-maker, corner of 
Queen Street, Cheapside. 

(Trade-card, c, 1750). 

(4) Thomas Goulding, scale-maker, No. 15, 
Queen Street, Cheapside 

(Trade-card, ¢. 


AnceL & Surpper. Goodman’s 
Shoe Warehouse, Shoreditch, 
Swan Tavern. 


1770). 
County 
facing the 


(Trade-card, c. 1740). 


Ancet & Star. (1) Thomas Downs (no 
os given), near Bow Church (Cheapside), 


(‘London Topographical Records,’ Vol. 





vi.), ! 


(2) Thomas Fox, bookseller, in West- 
minster Hall, 1686). 

(Arber’s Term Catalogues). 

(3) Jenks, scale-maker, St. Ann’s Lane, 


Aldersgate. 
:. 1760). 


Browne and pei 


(Trade-card, 


ANGEL & TEs CHEST. 
tea-men, Ludgate Street. 
(Dissolution of partnership, 1766). 


AnceL. & THREE SHoes. John Snowdon, 
shoe-maker, Cranbourne Alley, near Leicester 
Fields. 

(Trade-card, 1764). 


AnceL & Tree Stars. Joseph Marriott, 
hosier, Cheapside. 


(Daily Journal, 11 Mar., 1731). 


John Cheshire and 
tackle makers, in 


(Trade-card, 1754). 


AnopynE Necktace & Case OF KNIVEs. 
M. Burchell, cutler and toy-man, Long Acre, 
next Drury ‘Lane. 


Trovt. 
fishing 


ANGLER & 
Will Busick, 
Crooked Lane. 


(Trade-card, N.pD.). 


Anvit, Cross Hammers, Vice & Screw. 
Robert Leadbetter and George Boddington, 
blacksmiths, in the Tenter-ground, near 
Christopher’s Alley in Upper Moorfields. 

(Craftsman, 1733). 


Aqua VitTar Stitt. (1) Frank Adams, book- 
seller, in Distaff Lane, near Old Fish Street, 
1581-1601. 

(2) Robert Triplett, bookseller and book- 
binder, at same address, 1604-1624. 

(McKerrow’s ‘Dictionary of Book- 
sellers ’). 


Arcuer. Gilbert Taylor (no trade given), 
St. Katherine’s Dock. 
(A token issued c. 1660). 


ARCHIMEDES & Crown. John Yarwell, 
spectacle maker, Ludgate Street, 1697. 
(‘London Topographical Record,’ Vol. 
ii.). 
ARCHIMEDES & GutozeE. (1) Timothy 
Brandreth and George Willdey, spectacle- 
makers, next the Dog Tavern in Ludgate 
Street. 
(Tatler, 4 Mar., 1709). 
(2) Tim. Brandreth, spectacle maker, 
corner of Exchange Alley over against the 
Royal Exchange in Cornhill. 
(Spectator, 


14 Jan., 1712). 
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(3) Edward Scarlett, optician, near St. 
Ann’s Church, Soho. 
(Daily Advertiser, 30 April, 1742). 


ARCHITRAVE FRAME. Henry Jouret, 
picture-frame maker, Grafton Street, Soho. 
(Trade-card, c. 1760). 


Arms or France. James Hill, hair and 
pearl worker, goldsmith, etc., Ball Alley, 
Lombard Street, 

(World, 20 Dec., 1788). 


See Docror Arne’s Heap 


ARTICHOKE & THREE ANCHORS. Jno. New- 
combe, wholesale linen draper, Cheapside. 
(Trade-card, c. 1760). 


Ass & Foat. (1) Abraham Easley, asses’ 
milk vendor, Oxford Road, near Grosvenor 


Square. 
(Trade-card, 1748). 
(2) Cornelius Davis, asses’ milk man, 
Wood’s Close, near Clerkenwell Green. 
(Trade-card, 1758), 
(3) Thos, Edwards, grandson of the late 
Mr. Abraham Easley, vendor of asses’ milk, 
the bottom of Wigmore Street in Marylebone 
Lane, near Cavendish Square. 
(Trade-card, c. 
AsTRONOMICO-MusicaL CLOCK. 
pher Pinchbeck, 1732. Fleet Street. 
(Cunningham’s ‘ London ’),. 


Attias & Hercutes. (1) Jeremiah Seller, 
nautical instrument maker, in Cheapside. 
(Trade-card, c. 1670). 
(2) Philip Lea, globe-maker, in Cheapside 
near Friday Street. 
(London Gazette, 17 Nov., 1692). 


Attas & QuapRANT. Jacob Carver, mathe- 
matical instrument maker near Cherry Gar- 
den Stairs on Rotherhithe Wall. 

(Trade-card, c. 1720). 

Avucer. John Harrison the 

bookseller, in Paternoster Row. 
(Imprint, 1591). 

Axe & Gate. (No name or trade men- 
tioned), in Downing Street. 

(Daily Advertiser, 28 Dec., 1747). 

AZIMUTH Jompass. Henry Gregory, 


instrument maker, near India House, Leaden- 
hall Street. 


ArRNeE’s Heap. 


1780). 
Christo- 


younger, 


(Trade-card and billhead, 1761). 


AmBROsSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


(To be continued). 





[NDO-ARYANS.—In the opinion of philo- 

logists there are at the present day at least 
two tribes or colonies existing in Hindustan 
who have retained the purity of their Aryan 
descent, the Dards and the Siah-Posh Kafirs. 
The first-named, the Dards, inhabit the Gil- 
git and Astor valleys in the west of Baltistan, 
and are Mohammedans in religion, speaking 
a language called Dardi, of which there are 
four dialects. The Siah-Posh Kafirs inhabit 
Kafiristan and north-west Kashmir, dwelling 
in communities isolated and apart from the 
other inhabitants, and speaking a primitive 
language called Prakrit. Both these lan- 
guages, Dardi and Prakrit, are derived from 
the ancient Sanscrit tongue, the latter consti- 
tuting the current colloquial form of it; it 
is also the language of the sacred Buddhist 
books, known as Pali. (Sanscrit, of course, 
is the root stock of all the most prevalent 
languages in northern India at the present 
day, and it is the most ancient form of speech 
of the original Aryan immigrants). 

Unlike the Dards, the Siah-Posh Kafirs are 
not Mohammedans, by whom they are in con- 
sequence called Kafirs or ‘‘ Infidels.’”’ Their 
religion is a form of paganism, and the cog- 
nomen applied to them is of Arabic parlance. 
Fully aware of their Aryan derivation, they 
claim to be brothers of the ‘‘ Feringi,’’ or 
Europeans, whom they resemble in their fea- 
tures and complexions. 

All these Oriental Aryans are presumed to 
have been derived from an ancient race called 
Aryas who entered India from the north-west, 
presumably Turkestan, by way of the Hindu 
Kush. many centuries before the Christian 
era. In the course of time they became com- 
pletely scattered throughout the whole of 
India and everywhere intermarried with the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the Dards and the 
Siah-Posh Kafirs alone retaining the purity 
of their Aryan descent, through isolation. In 
addition to these two tribes, however, the 
Brahmin inhabitants of Kashmir, as well as 
the majority of the native rulers throughout 
Hindustan, pride themselves on the purity of 
their Aryan descent, pointing proudly in sup- 
port of their claim to their pale complexions, 
as contrasted with the dark skins of their sub- 
jects. With these exceptions the Aryans are 
intermingled throughout the whole of India 
in varying proportions with members of 


other races; those in the Deccan and in the 
south of the Peninsula generally have long 
since been absorbed into the Dravidian or 
black Negro race, as is evidenced by their 
very dark skins (although in other respects 
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they do not appear to resemble Negroes, 
lacking the Negroes’ woolly hair and thick 
lips). The inhabitants of North-Eastern 
India, notably in Bengal, have similarly been 
absorbed by people of Mongolian affinities as 
denoted by their more sallow complexions. 
These are facts of considerable interest to 
the anthropologist and ethnologist, as well as 
to the philologist and historian. The 
furthest point south where the Aryans from 
the North-West made a permanent settlement, 
and remained intact and isolated, not having 
yet intermarried with the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants, appears to be a place called Brah- 
mavarta, which is a tract of plain in the low- 
lying Cis-Sutlei district of the eastern Pun- 
jab. It is the holy land of the devout 
Hindus. Comparatively little evidence of the 
ancient Indo-Aryan architecture now re- 
mains; the typical feature of this style con- 
sisting of tower-like temples with a vertical 
base and with the upper part showing con- 
vexly curved outlines. It is confined for the 
most part to the plain of the Ganges, and 
the North of India generally. Bactro-Pali 
inscriptions are frequent in Kashmir. 
Wititram Harcourt-Batu. 


FSTORIC PARALLELS. — It has been 
noted that, in given circumstances, the 
Russian Revolution affords parallels with the 
French. The Manchester Guardian Weekly 
of 23 Dec., 1938, gives a further instance. 
Last spring, the Metropolitans of Smolensk, 
Tashkent, and other centres were among the 
victims of an anti-God putsch. Metropolitan 
Theophan of Gorky (formerly Nizhni- 
Novgorod) and a host of the clergy and faith- 
ful of the same district were ‘‘ liquidated.”’ 
Whereupon 

Metropolitan Platonoff of Leningrad saw the 
writing on the wall and announced his sudden 
conversion to Communism and atheism. When 
last heard from he was lecturing at the Lenin- 
grad Anti-Religious Museum, which is housed in 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral, where he formerly offi- 
ciated. 

FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


“QTR” AS A NAME.—I was amused to 

learn some time ago that elementary 
school-children are taking to the use of Sir 
—instead of ‘‘ teacher ’’—as name for their 
schoolmaster. A small boy will tell his 
mother he wants to take this or that ‘‘ to show 
Sir’; ‘‘ Sir liked this’; “ Sir told him to 
do that.’’ I believe it has hitherto only been 
a form of address. 

C. KE. Hi. 





Readers’ Queries. 


‘MHE ALPHABET OF REASON.’ — 

According to ‘ Anonyma and Pseudo- 
nyma,’ by Charles A. Stonehill, Andrew 
Block and H. W. Stonehill, the author of 
this anonymous work was John Northoouck, 
but no authority is given and I] have been 
unable to find confirmation of this attri- 
bution. The full title of the book is 

The Alphabet of Reason: being An Essay 
towards constructing a Plan to facilitate the 
Art of Swift Writing, commonly called Short- 
Hand; upon Rational Principles. London. 
Printed for the Author: And sold by T. Becket 
and P. A. De Hondt, in the Strand; C. Hender- 
son, under the Royal Exchange, and W. Nicol, 
in St. Paul’s Church Yard. 1763. Price One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 

It is dedicated ‘‘ To the Worthy Patriots, 
associated for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce ’’—presumably 
the Royal Society. Can any of your readers 
produce evidence of Northoouck’s authorship 
of this little pamphlet ? Ww 


Geneva. 


AGINN’S EPITAPH.—Could by chance 
any reader give me the words of the epi- 
taph written by John Gibson Lockhart for 
W. C. Maginn? Maginn’s grave is in the 
churchyard of Walton-on-Thames. I believe 
the epitaph is no longer to be seen there, but 
I do not know how this disappearance came 


about. S.H.L. 


ISPOSSESSED SOVEREIGNS: HOW 
TO ADDRESS THEM.—Assuming the 
occasion to communicate with them, how 
should the British Foreign Office (or, come to 
that, any courteous correspondent) address 
(a) a monarch who has abdicated, e.g., the 
ex-Emperor Wilhelm at Doorn, and (6) one 
who. though unacknowledged, has avoided 

abdication, e.g., the King of Spain? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE, 


HE NOSTRA SIGNORA DE BEGONIA. 
—Wheaton (‘ International Law,’ p. 531, 
footnote 226) mentions a contraband-of-war 
case, in the English courts, concerning the 
vessel Nostra Signora de Begona. Is this a 

mistake, or is there a place-name Begona? 

FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
E-BAPTISTS.—Who were these sectaries ? 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ describes one John Smith 

or Smyth as a Se-Baptist. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
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HE MODERN GREEKS.—Of what race 
and blood, mainly, are the modern 
Greeks? I have seen it stated that they are 
in reality Slavs, which I take to be an exag- 
gerated rather than a false statement. Could 
it be rightly affirmed that the Slavonic strain 
predominates over the Hellenic? And what 

of Latin and Teutonic? 

L. E. A. 


KAISER WILLIAM II AND A MAR- 
GRAVE OF BRANDENBURG.—In his 
enthusiasm for the Middle Ages, Kaiser 
William II erected a white marble monument 
to the honour of an ancient Margrave of 
Brandenburg. I should be grateful for being 
told who was this Margrave, why he in par- 
ticular was selected for the honour and where 
the monument was erected, 


C. R. 
A CADUQUE BERGERE.’’—Why does 


Péguy in his sonnet on St. Genevieve, 
patron of Paris, call her “la caduque et 
l’antique bergére ’’? I do not remember any- 
thing about St. Geneviéve which would make 
her deserve that epithet. I quote the lines: 

Et quand la nuit viendra qui fermera le jour, 
C’est elle la caduque et l’antique bergére, 
Qui, ramassant Paris et tout son alentour, 
Conduira d’un pas ferme et d’une main légere 
Pour la derniére fois dans la derniére cour 
Le troupeau le plus vaste & la droite du pére. 


igs 


ALVARY AND THE SKULL.—Who were 
the first painters who introduced the skull 
which often appears in art at the foot of the 
Cross in a Crucifixion? I understand, of 
course, that it has reference to the name 
Calvary. 

A ‘‘calvary’’ is described in the 
*§.0.E.D.’ as “‘ a life-size representation of 
the Crucifixion, on a raised ground in the 
open air.’’ I thought it was rather a repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion having the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John on either side. 
Can any Catholic reader say which is right ? 


L. L. 


NO.” AS ABBREVIATION FOR 

JOHN.—I have been seeking in every 
direction I can think of to know when, how 
and why this abbreviation first occurred. Can 
any reader inform me? 

Cassell’s ‘ New English Dictionary’ (3rd 
edition) at p. 1266, in ‘ Signs and Symbols,’ 
gives it. But any explanation is lacking. 

W. Grove Parriss. 





ICTIMS OF HYDROPHOBIA. ~ Can 
anyone tell me whether there is record of 
any notable person whose death was caused 
by hydrophobia? I have read somewhere 
mention of some Duke who died of it. Who 
was he? I should like to be told of other 

instances, 

Joun SMITH. 


HE PURPLE SPURGE.—This rare 
plant—a _ single specimen—was once 
found by John Stuart Mill in Sandown Bay 
in the Isle of Wight. He must have plucked 
it, for I read that it is still preserved. Can 
any flower-lover among your readers report 
any other findings of it in the British Isles, 
or tell me in what other country it is more 

common ? 

R. A. L. 


EADING TAWNY.’’—This was the 
colour of a livery of the late fifteenth 
or early sixteenth century mentioned by 
Stow. What does ‘“‘ Reading ’’ mean in this 
connection ? 
U. V. W. 


HE STUDY OF CHINESE.—Could any- 
one tell me who were: 1, the earliest 
Europeans, and 2. the earliest Englishmen, 
to make a proper study of Chinese language 
and literature? Was anything in the least 
considerable known of these anywhere in 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries ? 

CaTHay. 


ENRY JAMES: AMERICAN CRI- 
TICISM.—Would some kindly American 
reader: 1. refer me to American papers con- 
taining—as they severally appeared—con- 
temporary criticism of the works of Henry 
James; and 2. tell me what—if any !—is the 
present opinion of James among American 

men of letters? 

H, S. B. 


" PANIER-A-SALADE.”"— What is the 
meaning of this bit of French slang? 
Am I right in thinking it is the equivalent 
of our ‘‘ Black Maria ’’? How old is it, and 
is it still current? What is the connection 
between the expression and the thing? 


R. E, L. 
ALFRED POTIQUET.—This was a man 


who brought out the first published cata- 
logue of stamps in 1862 at Paris. Its title 


was ‘ Catalogue des timbres-poste créés dans 
les divers états du_ globe.’ 


I have seen 
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Potiquet described as ‘‘ employé de Min- 
istére.’’ I should be glad to know what de- 
partment he worked in, and anything else 
that is recorded about him. 

B. S. H. 


TANISLAS DE GUAITA.—Who was this 
man? Could anyone tell me of anything 
written about him? 
E. 


AMES RICE.—Who was he? He pub- 
lished in 1879 a ‘ History of the British 
Turf from the Earliest Times ’"—2 vols. He 
is not, I imagine, identical with Walter 
Besant’s collaborator. Any biographical de- 
tails would be welcome, 
C. B. A. 


RANSLATORS.—I am interested in these 
much underpaid servants of the public, 
who contribute so much towards keeping the 
nations in some sort of understanding with 
one another. Could anyone tell me of French 
and German translators who have turned into 
their mother tongue the work of our principal 


nineteenth-century and early  twentieth- 
century novelists ? 

Put. 
“ NORDIC.’? — Who was the inventor of 


this term? Has not Herr Hitler bor- 
rowed it from the French? 
W. 
NGLISH SCHOLARS IN JAPAN. — I 
wonder if any reader would give me an 
approximately complete list of English men 
of letters who have spent some years as pro- 
fessors of English in Japan? Are there any 
besides Lafcadio Hearn who have settled 
down there? 
Orro ScuMIpDT. 


UDOVICUS.—What is the meaning of 
this name, which is the latinized form of 
Chlodwig, softened into Clovis? How soon 
is the modern form Louis found in sources ? 
Does the feminine form in the unaltered 
Latin, Ludovica, often occur ? 


B. L. 


MERICA AND THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION.—Will any kindly American 
reader tell me which is at the present moment 
the most esteemed work, of American author- 
ship, on the French Revolution? I should 
also be glad to know of books or essays show- 
ing the trend of American sympathies in the 
matter—also any changes or developments in 
these. Was there ever any manifestation of 











sympathy with the Royalist cause in France 
anywhere in America? Are there any not- 
able American novels of which the scene is 
laid in France during the Revolutionary 


period ? 
S. ts Et. 


HE CROKER TRACTS.—A year or two 
before the Great War the Quarterly 
Review published a posthumous article by G. 
K. Fortescue on ‘ The French Revolution in 
Contemporary Literature,’ which was a dis- 
cussion of the collections made by John Wil- 
son Croker known as the ‘“ Croker Tracts ”’ 
in the British Museum. [| should be grate- 
ful for note of any other articles on these col- 
lections in any reviews or magazines, and 
particularly to any, if there are such, which 
may have appeared in America or in France. 


S. L. H. 


ILLIAM ELDERTON,. — This _ Eliza- 
bethan ballad-writer is duly recorded in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ I should, however, like to 
know more about him than I find there. Has 
no one written a book on him—or an extended 
article in a periodical. He wrote an elegy 
‘To My Ladie Marques ’ (which Marchioness. 
may that have been?) which contains the fol- 
lowing stanza: 
For, under the roufe of sweete Saint Paull 
There lyeth my Ladie buried in claye, 
Where I make memory for her soule 
With weepinge eyes once evere daye: 
All other sights I have forgot 
That ever in court I joyed to see, 
And that is the cause I court it not 
So mery as I was wont to be. 
Where is the whole of this printed ? 


M. U. H. BR. 


ANDREW LANG AND ST. JOAN OF 

ARC.—Lang’s ‘ Maid of France,’ when I 
read it many years ago, struck me, being then 
a very immature critic, as a fine, conclusive 
piece of work. Has it stood well? Lang as 
a historian seems to me to have received 
hardly enough recognition; but this is the 
opinion of a non-expert. 

ao F. 


“JOSEPHINE” AND ‘ ROSALIE.”’— 

These names were French soldiers’ slang 
for the bayonet, I have read. Has any sug- 
gestion been made accounting for the choice 
of name? I do not think that Joséphine, and 
still less Rosalie, are unusually common 
names in France. 


R. 
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HE ALLEGED GREEK LOVE OF THE | 
SEA.—In my youth I was led—in the 
insensible way youth is often led to ideas—to 
believe that the ancient Greeks loved the sea. 
English poetry here and there contributed to 
the notion, I believe. Of late, I have come 
to agree with the people who say that the 
Greeks, on the contrary, rather hated and 
feared the sea rather than otherwise. I 
would, however, like to ask of the classical 
scholars who read ‘ N. and Q.’ which pas- 
sages in Greek literature they would bring 
forward as the best evidence for the alleged 
love of the sea in the Greek mind. The 
‘ Odyssey,’ which will occur to everyone’s 
mind, appears to me to be all on the other 
side. There is, of course, the dvnpiOpov yéXacpa 
of Aeschylus, which sounds cheerful. But 
that is a poet’s view of the sea from the shore. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


OSSUET : REFERENCE WANTED.— 

Bossuet said somewhere of Pope Innocent 

XI “ C’est un grand mal que si peu de lumiére 

dans une si grande place.”’ Could anyone give 
me the reference for this? " 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Where does Dr. 
Martineau in his old age say that after 
having spent eight years in the close study of 
German philosophy the result had been on the 
whole profoundly disappointing—a waste of 


labour? Mary Brown. 


ee ee WANTED.—1. Where does the line 
“A pretty case of paltry legacies ”’ 

come from? It seems to me to have a ring of 

Tennyson in it. G2. R: 


2. Who was the English critic who nick- 
named the admirers of Julie de l’Espinasse 
“the moral mechanics”? N. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone tell. me the 

author of the following maxims, of which 

I have a manuscript dated 1662? Have they 
been printed? 

“Ti vaut bien mieux estre noble de coeur que 
de naissance; on s’informe peu souvent de 
quelle condition estoieut nos peres et tout le 
monde est. curieux de scavoir le mestier que 
nous faisons. Ce n’est pas qu’on y prenne 
interest: mais si la Terre est un Theatre ou 
chacun joue son personnage, tous les spectateurs 
nase nos juges. 


“A quoy vous servent les charges que vous 
possedez et les honneurs qu’on vous y rend: 
si estant incapables des unes vous vous rendez 
indignes des autres; on a du respect pour vostre 
caractere et l’on meprise vostre personne; 
comme si l’on deferoit a vos livrees, plustost 





qu’a vostre nom. 
N. B. 


Replies. 





“PATIENCE ON A MONUMENT.”’ 
(clxxv. 441), 


T has been suggested that Shakespeare got 
this image of ‘‘ Patience on a ra pees ? 
from Chaucer’s ‘ Assembly of Fools’ 

Dame Pacience sittynge ther I nie. 

With face pale, upon an hille of sonde; 
that he may have seen an emblematic figure 
on a funeral monument; or even that he may 
have invented the image, as he was not lack- 
ing in imagination. All these theories seem 
rather thin, and suggest that the learned com- 
mentators who made them, knew more of 
Shakespeare than they did of mediaeval art. 
For there can be no doubt that Patience was 
often carved in stone, and where would she 
appear more appropriately than on a tomb? 
There were two conventional ways of repre- 
senting her: (1) as a poor woman with a 
burden on her shoulders, who has clasped her 
hands and is walking upon thorns, which 
are intended to signify mental suffering; and 
(2) as a woman seated at the foot of a rock 
with bound hands and strong chains on 
which there rest drops of water. This means 
that Patience, which is sure of its ultimate 
reward, may for the time being have no 
more influence upon events than drops of 
water upon iron. Sometimes artists deviated 
slightly from convention, Thus Michel 
Anguier represented Patience in the church 
of Val-de-Grace with joined hands but with- 
out a yoke. 

But when men emancipated themselves 
from the Middle Ages, allegorical figures 
ceased to be made according to a receipt, but 
were rather the products of an artist’s soul. 
Thus Salviati, one of the group of manierists, 
has left in the Pitti Palace at Florence a 
picture of Patience. Here, instead of the 
half-despairing creature of mediaevalism, we 
have a magnificent woman, some would say 
too lightly “clad, wearing not chains but an 
azure mantle, and contemplating an urn with 
serene and noble countenance. The specta- 
tor, puzzled as to the exact meaning of the 
article, may perhaps say that the picture of 
Patience with an urn has for its moral 
Patientes vincunt or Vineit qui patitur. 
But so great an authority as Venturi, who 
dislikes the picture because of its academic 
coldness, calls the urn an amphora and extols 
its extreme beauty and elaborate workman- 
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ship. The versatile Salviati liked drawing 
yases. Did he then wish to imply that a 
thing of rare loveliness can only be produced 
with the help of patience, or does he mean 
that the reward of patience, that is the 
amphora, is great? Far be it from me to 
decide which of these views is correct. It is 
enough to remark that here Patience has no 
attributes unless the urn be one, 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
Guildford. 


The suggestion that ‘ monument ’’ here 
means ‘‘tomb’”’ is borne out by the 
‘N.E.D.’s instructive article on the word; 
and another place in Shakespeare, ‘ Pericles,’ 
V. i. 138, is a good commentary : 

Yet thou dost look 

Like Patience gazing on kings’ graves, and 

smiling 

Extremity out of act. 

Some actual example of the symbolic figure 
so used would be very welcome. 

G. G. L. 


D BOOKS ON WRITING (clxxv. 461).— 
The first book in Mr. SHutman’s list, 
‘A Common Writing,’ London, 1647, 
embodies an attempt at a universal language. 
A copy is in the New York Public Library 
(Heffley collection, *IDE). Although attri- 
buted to Samuel Hartlib (J. Westby Gibson, 
‘Bibliography of Shorthand,’ 1887, pp. 46, 
89), it seems more likely that the author was 
Francis Lodwick, F.R.S. The preface is 
signed ‘‘ F. L. W.’’ See Westby Gibson, op. 
eit., pp. 118, 119, for other works by Lodwick. 
My copy of ‘Steganographia _ recens 
detecta, oder ganz neu entdecktes Kunststiick 
... geheim zu schreiben ’ was printed at Ulm 
in 1767. The author is given as ‘‘ Von P.”’ 
There is no reference to cryptography in 
Karl Gottlieb Horstig’s ‘ Erleichterte deut- 
sche Stenographie.’ I have two editions of 
this book, both printed at Leipzig in 1797. It 
contains an original system of shorthand for 
the German language. 

David Dessau’s ‘ Laerebog i Stenographie ’ 
(not ‘ Steganographie ’’), Copenhagen, 1853, 
of which a copy is also in my collection, is an 
adaptation to the Danish language of Franz 
Xaver Gabelsberger’s well-known German 
system of shorthand. A fourth edition was 
pablished in 1886. 

I have two editions of Charles F. Vésin’s 
‘La cryptographie dévoilée,’ Brussels, 1840, 
and Paris, 1857; but have not seen his 
“Traité d’Obscurigraphie.’ 

I should be glad to give further particulars 








of any of these books if Mr. SHutman would 
specify which are the points about which he 
desires information. 
W. J. Caruron. 
5 Chemin des Colombettes, Genea. 


‘MWELFTH NIGHT’: ‘‘ THE LADY OF 

THE STRACHY ” (clxxv. 347, 411).— 
I am now able to supply particulars of the 
incident mentioned at the last reference. It 
is recorded by Lucy Aikin in her ‘ Memoirs 
of the Court of Queen Elizabeth ’ (vol. i., p. 
403). She writes: 


About this time [?1569] occurred what a con- 
temporary reporter called “an unhappy chance 
and monstrous ”; the marriage of Lady Mary 
Grey to the Serjeant-porter: a circumstance 
thus recorded by Fuller [‘ Worthies of 
Leicestershire *] with his accustomed quaint- 
ness, “ Mary Grey . frighted with the 
infelicity of her two elder sisters Jane and 
Catherine, forgot her honor to remember her 
safety, and married one whom she could love 
and none need fear, Martin Kays [Keyes] of 
Kent, Esquire, who was a judge at court (but 
only of doubtful casts at dice, being serjeant- 
yer) and died without issue the 20th of April 
1578.” 

The Queen according to her usual practice in 
similar cases, sent both husband and wife to 
prison, What became further of the husband 
I do not find: but respecting the wife, Sir 
Thomas Gresham the Eminent merchant, in a 
letter to Lord Burleigh dated in April 1572, 
mentions, that the Lady Mary Grey had been 
kept in his house nearly three years, and begs 
of his lordship that he will make interest for 
her removal. Thus it should appear that this 
unfortunate lady did not sufficiently “ remem- 
ber her safety” in forming this connection, 
obscure and humble as it was, for all matri- 
mony had now become offensive to the austerity 
or the secret envy of the maiden Queen. 

Although this incident in no way identi- 
fies Lady Mary Grey (who was the sister of 
Lady Jane Grey) with the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Strachy,’’ the circumstances are suggestive 
and as we are told in the ‘ Biographia Bri- 
tannica’ that although she had been “ con- 
tracted in her nonage to a person of equal 
quality,”” she thought it safer to make a 
more ‘‘ humble marriage,’’ it may well have 
created a good deal of sensation. 

Another incident which, from its publicity, 
may be a possible alternative, is that re- 
corded by Agnes Strickland (‘ Life of Eliza- 
beth,’ ch, x.). In 1594, it appears, the 
heiress of the wealthy Lord Mayor, Sir John 
Spencer, eloped from Canonbury House in 
a baker’s basket, on the shoulders of her lover, 
Sir Henry Compton, described as “‘ a hand- 
some young gallant of the Court,’’ who, 
‘* finding his suit sternly interdicted by the 
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rich old citizen,’’ gained access to the house 
in the disguise of a baker’s man. In this 
case the Queen (who was now twenty-five 
years older than at the date of the former 
incident) departed from her usual practice, 
and was bent on bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion. She invited Sir John to become her 
fellow-sponsor at the christening of “a fair 
boy . . . the first born of a young couple, 
who had married for love and lived happily.”’ 
The old man agreed to this and, also, to 
adopt the child ‘‘ because he had disinherited 
his daughter.’’ At the font he discovered 
that the child was his own grandson, and 
complete reconciliation followed. 

Here, again, there is nothing identifiable 
with the ‘‘ Lady of the Strachy,’’ but, occur- 
ring in 1594, the incident would be more or 
less topical at the date of the play, and would 
no doubt have had a popular appeal. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 


“(\LD FAMILIAR FACES ” (clxxv. 422, 

464). — There seem to me many more 
faces which are old and familiar than 
P. D. M. allows, though some do not lend 
themselves very easily to caricature. Among 
writers, Scott and Wordsworth, Byron and 
Burns would surely be recognised by anybody. 
So would be Shelley with his open collar. 
Queen Elizabeth in her ruff could not be mis- 
taken. I should have thought John Wesley’s 
would be a face more widely known than 
Charles’s. Gladstone, Disraeli, John Bright 
and Chamberlain are not mentioned probably 
because mention was deemed superfluous. 
Oliver Cromwell no one could mistake; 
Wolsev (helped to recognition by his Cardi- 
nal’s hat) and Sir Thomas More most people 
would know at sight ; and would they not also 
Mary, Queen of Scots, with her characteristic 
head-dress ? 

A certain number of foreigners would also 
be known to many people now-a-days: Dante; 
Goethe; Beethoven, with his upstanding 
hair; Raphael; Louis XIV perhaps; Bis- 
marck; possibly Napoleon III; Leo XIII. 

Of actors and actresses, Irving and Ellen 
Terry bid fair to remain ‘‘ familiar ’’ longer 
than most. I cannot think of anyone now on 
the stage whose face is not likely to be for- 
gotten soon after they are gone. 

If possibilities of caricature have anything 
to do with it, Hitler’s face should outlast 
Mussolini’s. 

Which are most familiar of the few heads 
we have of classical times? One would once 
have said Julius Caesar: but doubt, or 





worse, is thrown on the well-known bust. 
Perhaps Socrates would: come next, and the 
head that: is accepted as Homer. 

Is Abraham Lincoln’s face well known in 
England to the man in the street? One sup- 
poses that his and Washington’s are the most 
familiar faces across the Atlantic. 


M. U. H. R. 


NN SIGN: THE SALUTATION AND 
CAT (clxxv. 462).—The ancient portion 
of this compound sign was probably the Salu- 
tation, which in pre-Reformation times re- 
presented the Archangel Gabriel saluting the 
Virgin Mary at the Annunciation. This was 
generally a tavern, not an inn, sign. The 
Salutation Tavern, Billingsgate, was the most 
famous in Old London. 

The beautiful gold coin le Salut d’or, repre- 
senting the Annunciation, strictly belongs to 
the French series, but was struck by our King 
Henry V, and in large numbers in the reign 
of King Henry VI. This coin is not un- 
common to-day. The ‘“ sign’’ would have 
been very familiar in England. 

After the Reformation it degenerated into 
the figures of two men greeting one another 
(see Larwood’s ‘ History of Signboards,’ pp. 
264-7). 

The Cat was probably an adjoining sign, 
which was joined on. The tavern was The 
Salutation in 1735, and probably long before. 
Curiously enough, in Ogilby and Morgan’s 
map, 1677, and Strype’s, 1720, the court on 
the site of this tavern was called ‘‘ Oxford 
Arms Inn.’’ This must not be confused with 
the important inn of that sign on the west 
side of Warwick Lane. It may be that, 
after the Fire, the latter inn made use of 
the site? Rocque’s map, 1746, shows the 
Salutation Tavern, with a passage to Rose 
Street to the east, while Cunningham, 1849, 
said that the Salutation and Cat Tavern was 
at No. 17, Newgate Street ; that is, three doors 
west of the corner of Rose Street. The site 
is now occupied by one of Slater’s restaurants 
(or was, when I was last that way). I was at 
‘“* Bart’s”’ in 1887, and the Salutation had 
not béen unknown to the students ! 

The Salutation Tavern and Eating-House, 
Newgate Street, is in the list of leading eat- 
ing houses in ‘ The Picture of London,’ 1806. 

I noted, some years ago, in the Guildhall 
MS. records: ‘‘ 1618-20. defective wine was 
presented ’”’ in the ‘‘ Salutacon within New- 
gate ’’ (Repertory 34, fo. 283). 

The ‘‘ Cat’? was evidently a comparatively 
modern addition. There were many “ Cats” 
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of all descriptions amongst old London 

signs: the Cat, Old Fish Street; Whittington 

and his Cat; the Cat and Fiddle, etc.—but 
rhaps this particular Cat was the ‘ Civet 
at,”’ a favourite sign for perfumers, 

This recalls Shakespeare’s ‘ King Lear’ 
(III. iv.), suddenly pleased in the storm 
scene, with the half-nakedness of Edgar: 
“Thou ow’st the Worme no Silke; the Beast, 
no Hide; the Sheepe, no Wooll; the Cat, no 
perfume.”’ 

Dear old John Timbs suggested that the 
“ Cat’? was the name of a snuff-box in the 
gold top of a dandy’s cane, which he offered 
to friends. See also Timbs’s account of the 
house, and of the visits there of Southey, 
Coleridge and Lamb (‘ History of Clubs and 
Club Life,’ pp. 389-390, and illustration op- 
posite p. 528). Anyhow, Timbs’s snuff 
‘cat’? was not ancient. 

K. RoGers. 


The following advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Daily Advertiser of 24 Nov., 
1744, may answer the query of B. S. H.: 

Clement Davis who kept the “ Cat ” in Rose 
Street, for the better accommodation of his 
customers, has now removed the “ Cat ” to the 
“Salutation ”’ Tavern next door but one in the 
same street with a passage. 

The name ‘ Cat ’”’ is said to be an abbre- 
viation of ‘‘ St. Catherine’s Wheel ’”’ (see 
‘Quaint Signs of Olde Inns,’ by G. J. 
Monson-Fitzjohn). 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


(jOMMINATORY SAMPLERS (clxxv. 280, 
316, 354, 372, 445).—As I started this 
weird collection, I send you two more 
examples which I] had overlooked. One of 
them is almost as precious as the initiatory 
example : 
Learn to contemn all Praise betimes, 
For Flatt’ry is the nurse of crimes, 
With early Virtue plant thy breast 
The specious Arts of Vice detest. 


Those that in Virtuous knowledge take 
delight 
True Happiness has [sic] always in their 


sight. 
Mary Ann Legg. Finish’d this Sampler 
March 18th 1886. Aged 6 years. 


Reflect my soul, the day’s at hand, When thou 
before the Judge must stand 
To hear thy final doom 
Th’ archangel’s trumpet then shall sound, And 
all the slumb’ring nations round 
Shall burst that dreary tomb 
One smile from Jesus, then will be, More than 
ten thousand worlds to thee. 








Margaret Smith’s Work. Aged 15 years. 
Wrought at the Daily and Sunday School 
Douglas. July 18, 1831. 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


HE LOST CAMEL (clxxv. 440).—In Stith 
Thompson’s ‘ Motif-Index of  Folk- 
Literature,’ Vol. iv., Bloomington, 1934, the 
story is registered under No. J1661.1.1. 
Deduction: the one-eyed camel. A_ she- 
camel has passed, blind in one eye; on one 
side she carries wine and on the other vine- 
gar; two men lead her, one a heathen and 
the other a Jew.—Solution: She is recog- 
nized as a she-camel by the footprints; she 
is blind in one eye because she feeds on only 
one side of the road; the wine dropping down 
has soaked into the earth; the vinegar makes 
bubbles ; the heathen is not so careful in his 
manners as is the Jew. 

The story occurs in: N. M. Penzer, ‘ The 
Ocean of Story,’ Vol. vi., London, 1923, p. 
287; Moses Gaster, ‘The Exempla of the 
Rabbis,’ London and Leipzig, 1924, p, 195, 
No. 51; H. Fischer and Johannes Bolte, ‘ Die 
Reise der Séhne Giaffers,’ Tibingen, 1895, 
p. 198. Otto F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czecho-Slovakia, 


HE CRADLE OF CHRIST: “‘CRATCH” 
(clxxv. 460).—Why does T. C, C. say 
that the ‘N.E.D.’ does not connect 
“cratch ’”? with the French criche, manger ? 
Mine does. ‘‘ Coffin ’’ in Selden’s note, does 
not in itself indicate shape, meaning simply 
pie-crust ; Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days ’ doubts 
his statement. Certainly ‘‘ minced pies ’’— 
the original form—were not always round, 
for their corners had a characteristic shape 
that could be used in a simile. ‘ N.E.D.’ 
(1753). ‘“‘ The fore corner of my hat was con- 
siderably elevated and shortened, so that it 
resembled . . . the corner of a minced pie.”’ 
Southey (1807). ‘‘ Old bridges dangerously 
narrow, and angles in them like the corners 
of an English mince-pie, for the foot pas- 
sengers to take shelter in’’; and in _ his 
Common-place Book, ‘‘ mince-pie bridges.”’ 
Little Jack Horner’s Christmas pie was a 
mince-pie, and he was a good Tory if he called 
it that, the Puritans hating the very name 
of Christmas, and tabooing the pie, under 
whatever name. HIBERNICUS. 


ALANTHUS BYZANTINUS (clxxv. 423, 
463).—Is this possibly an error for 
Gladiolus Byzantinus, a purple garden- 
flower coming from Asia Minor? 
HIBERNICUS, 
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* QHARRY ” (clxxv. 440).—About 1891 I 
remember a capital comic song called 
‘The Four-’orse Sharry-bang,’ which leaves 
no doubt of the meaning. It had the lines: 
“Sez I ‘ You’re a nice old cup of tea’; says 
she ‘“‘Oh go along!’ ”’, which illustrate a 
phrase treated at clxxv, 335, 374, 463. 


HIBERNICUS. 


‘“ THE BONNE FEMME ”’ (clxxv. 459), — 
The suggestion from a French reader in 
L’Intermédiaire that the phrase ‘‘ de bonne 
femme ”’ is the corruption of the Latin bona 
fama seems, I am afraid, tirée par les che- 
veur—and much so. We have not only a 
‘“reméde de bonne femme ’’ where, strictly 
speaking, we may apply the meaning of bona 
fama ( = good repute), but also ‘‘ pommes (a 
la) bonne femme,’’ and, if memory does not 
deceive me, even ‘‘ omelette (& la) bonne 
femme,’’ and it seems difficult to think that 
the Latin phrase was applied also to French 
cooking, although French cooking (alias ‘‘ cui- 
sine bourgeoise ’’) is justly of bona fama. 

It is therefore quite reasonable to assume 
that the expression ‘‘ bonne femme,’’ applied 
to a remedy and a dish or their recipes, is 
simply the feminine corollary of the compo- 
site word ‘‘ bonhomme ”’ (let us remember 
‘** Jacques Bonhomme,’’ the collective name 
given to French peasantry) with its Latin 
etymology, but purely French grammatical 
form. ‘‘Bonhomme’’ means also, in a 
secondary sense of the word, an old man, as 
‘““bonne femme’’ means an old or goody 
woman—and who is to deny that old women 
are great experts in the preparation or the 
invention of efficient remedies or succulent 


dishes ? 
So far with comments on the note in 
‘N. and Q.’ Moreover, a French correspon- 


dent could not be justified in saying: ‘‘ Et 
apres tout, il ne faut pas chercher midi a 
quatorze heures ?”’ D. C. 


WLGLASS SURNAME (clxxv. 476). — I 
have a book in front of me as I type 
this, my name written by my late mother on 
the fly-leaf, with date 1870. It is entitled 
‘A Picture Book of Merry Tales’; pub- 
lished by Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent 
Street. There are 271 pages and many 


engravings; of these, 94 pages concern the 
life of Owlglass. 

The heading of chapter i. is ‘ The Birth of 
Owlglass, and how he was thrice baptized.’ 
The history commences : 


In the Duchy of Brunswick is a forest called 
Seib, and in this lies the village of Kneitlingen, 





where the good child Owlglass was born. The 
life of this child does not confirm the old saying 
“ like father, like son,” for his father, by name 
Elaus Owlglass, was a quiet respectable man, 
and his mother Anna, was the very model of a 
woman, for she was meek and a woman of few 
words. 

It is stated that there was no church in 
the village, so the baby was taken to the vil- 
lage of Amptlen, where he was christened 
Tyll Owlglass. It is mentioned that there 
had once been a castle there, inhabited by 
robbers, which the people of Magdeburgh 
destroyed. 

It was a very hot day, so the party resorted 
to the inn, most of them becoming unsteady 
on their legs; his nurse slipped on a muddy 
bank and fell with him into a ditch; the 
second christening ; the third one being a good 
washing in hot water on arrival home, 

Owlglass, from an early age, led a life of 
spirits and mischief, ‘ more like a monkey 
than a boy.’’ Many tales are told of him. 
The Duke of Luneburgh gave orders that if he 
was found in his Duchy, he was to be hanged; 
in a very clever way he outwitted the Duke. 
Brewer in his ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable’ states: 

Owl-glass (German, Eulenspiegel). Tyll, son 
of Klaus Eulenspiegel prototype of all the 
knavish fools of modern times. He was a 
native of Brunswick, and wandered about the 
world playing all manner of tricks on the 
people he encountered. Hence espiégle, the 
French for waggish; and also the noun 
espiegle, a wag. (Died 1350). 

HerBert SoutHam. 

[The Querist, who has seen this reply, informs 
us that the name as “ Dr. Owlglass ” occurs as 
signature to a preface in a serious biography of 
a distinguished German woman of science.] 


((ADWALEDER FAMILY (clxxv. 29, 

/ 482).—As long as I can remember, | 
have known of Cadwallader families in 
Shropshire. The County Directory of 1913, 
under heading of ‘ Private Residents,’ does 
not contain one name, but four are given 
under this heading in 1934, 

Under heading of ‘ Trades,’ in 1913 about 
fourteen are given, of whom eight were 
farmers, and in 1934 six or seven, of whom 
four were farmers. 

In the adjoining County of Hereford in 
1913, there are two farmers given, no private 
residents. In the above counties there may 
have been some publicans of the name, but 
the signs of the inns are given, and I have 
not run through names of the owners oF 
tenants. 
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I do not know enough of Welsh history, but 
presume that the surname, when such came 
into use, was taken from Caedwalla, the King 
of ‘‘Gwynnedd, the Snowdonian region of 
Wales,’’ who, according to Green, remained 
in Northumberland till 635, when Oswald de- 
feated him at Heavenfield, near the Roman 
Wall. 

I have in my mind that Caedwalla’s banner 
showed a very long red dragon, but forget 
how displayed, and would like to know. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ ROB ROY’ 
(clxxv. 387, 429).—(3) ‘‘ A broken-down 
blood-tit condemned to drag an overloaded 
cart.’’ A tit is a small horse. Is a blood- 
tit a horse with a pedigree, i.e., a race-horse ? 
(4) ‘“ Even ignorance itself is a plummet 
over you.”’ ‘‘I cannot fathom the bottom 
of your lack of knowledge.”’ 

(6) ‘‘ I’se e’en lay the head o’ the sow to 
the tail o’ the grise,’’ i.e., ‘‘ I can put two 
and two together.’’ ‘I know that sow and 
grise both mean pig.”’ 

(8) ‘* Cockit,’’ English ‘‘ cocket,’’ is a seal, 
or dye-stamp. When there was a tax on the 
export of wool, all wool before being shipped 
had to be weighed and stamped with the 
king’s cocket. ‘‘ Dockit,’’ English ‘‘ docket,”’ 
is a tag fastened on to a legal document con- 
taining a summary of its contents. 

(10) ‘‘ Mear’’ means boundary or land- 
mark; Old English gemaere, Middle English 
mere, 


M. H. Dopps. 
AMBROSE BIERCE (clxxv. 334, 370, 408, 


443).—Hs wrote ‘‘ Peace is a period of 
cheating between two wars.”’ 
He also wrote: 
A National Anthem 
My country ’tis of thee, 
Of thee I sing, 
Dear land of villainy, 
Land where our Fathers fried 
Young witches and applied 
Whips to the Quaker’s hide 
And made them spring. 
Crectt Brooxine. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


BLIZABETH COOK, WIFE OF CAPTAIN 
COOK (clxxv. 368, 428, 445).—FElizabeth 
Cook died 1835, May 13, 

Her son, Captain Cook, of H.M.S. Spitfire, 
was drowned in Poole Harbour, aged thirty 
(born 1764; drowned 1794, 24 Feb.). He 
was buried at Cambridge in St. Andrew’s 
Church, in the same grave as his brother, who 





died of a fever, Dec. 28, 1793, aged eighteen. 


One brother was drowned in the Thunderer, 
in a storm. 

Two daughters were married to 
officers who were also drowned. 


naval 


CEcIL BROOKING. 


A copy of the inscription on the monument 
will be found at 8 S, ii. 304 


A. H, W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


es ER A SAGT MUSS AUCH B 
SAGEN ” (clxxv. 263, 320, 429).—To 
the parallels cited may be added: ‘‘ Aut nun- 
quam tentes, aut perfice’’ (Ars Amatoria, i. 
389). This verse figured interestingly in the 
poem feud of Harvey and Nashe: Nashe 
ad put it as a defiant tail-piece to his 
‘Strange Newes ’ (1592): 

My Posie speaking to him, that he 
should not go about to answere me, except he 
set it soundly on; for, otherwise, with a sound 
counterbuffe, I would make his eares ring 
againe. . . (‘Works,’ ed. R. B. McKerrow, i, 
334; iii, 123). 
and Harvey, quoting it in ‘ Pierce’s Superero- 
gation ’ (1593) warns Nashe against the brag 
of Ovid’s lover, who ‘‘ must not attempt, but 
where he will conquer ’’ (‘ Works,’ ed. A. B. 
Grosart, ii, 309). 

Warren B. AustTIN. 

44, Heriot Road, London, N.W.4. 


EANIE HERING (clxxv. 461).—As_ the 
Herings are a literary family, it seems 
not unlikely that Jean (or Jeanie) Hering 
was this author’s actual name, and_ that 
George Edward Hering (1805-79), landscape- 
painter, of German parentage, was an 
ancestor of hers. He published ‘ Sketches on 
the Danube,’ 1838, while another artist of 
that surname, G. BE. Hering, probably a rela- 
tive, issued a large book with coloured plates, 
entitled ‘ Mountains and Lakes of Switzer- 
land,’ 1847. 
Between 1872 and 1888, Jeanie Hering pub- 
lished about half-a-dozen different tales, 
including two editions of ‘ Golden Days.’ 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


HE BOYNE AT SPITHEAD (clxxv. 461). 
—H.M.S. Boyne, a man-of-war of 98 
guns, stationed at Portsmouth, had an explo- 
sion in the magazine on 4 May, 1795, caus- 
ing the vessel to be destroyed by fire. 
Numbers of those on board perished in the 
catastrophe. Portions of the ship were re- 


covered in 1840, 


Wma. JaGcarp. 
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URIOUS EPITAPH (clxxv. 439).—There 

’ are two instances of that Biblical quota- 
tion being used after recording an accident, 
but neither is in the county of Gloucester, so 
far as I know. If memory serves the game- 
keeper instance is somewhere in the north of 
England. I have a record but cannot lay 
hands on it at the moment. A lengthy search 
revealed the second one. It is in Woolwich 
(Kent) churchyard, and runs: 

Sacred to the memory of Major James Brusu, 
Royal Artillery, who was killed by the acci- 
dental discharge of a pistol by his Orderly, 14th 
—— 1831. Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant. 

Wa. JAGGARD. 


ORD MAYOR OF LONDON, ec. 1802 

(clxxv. 461).—According to the ‘ Book of 

Dignitaries’ (1890) Sir John Eamer was 
Lord Mayor in 1802. C. WANKLYN. 


CHILLES’ DIP IN THE STYX (clxxv. 
440).—I have since found the story in 
Servius on ‘ Aen.’ vi. 57, where Statius, 
‘ Ach.’ i. 269, is also referred to. 
INQUIRER. 


““MAURROW ”’ FOR “ FURROW ”’ 
(clxxv. 315, 375, 428, 465).—Wylde, 
‘Studies in English Rhymes,’ quotes erf 
(earth), Lambeffe, helfe (health), and notes 
that Wyatt rhymes “ helth-self.’’ In Put- 
tenham we find the rhyme ‘‘ wealth-self.”’ 
G. G. L. 


The correspondents at the last two refer- 
ences have turned the matter round—to sub- 
stitution of f for th, which is the more usual 
way, surely. 

It occurred to me to wonder whether 
foreigners, who commonly have difficulty with 
our th, are ever known to turn it into f. I 
think not: it becomes a hesitating t, or some- 
thing between s and z, so far as I have 
observed. 

On the other hand, I seem to have seen 
in fiction either dialect or possibly Jewish 
speech in which th was rendered by v. I 
cannot now recollect where. 

But reduction of th to f or » seems certainly 
a less curious change than that from f or v 


to th. i 2 


SOURCE OF GREEK QUOTATION 
WANTED (clxxv. 424).—Has your cor- 
respondent in mind the inscription over 
Plato’s house, pndels ayewuérpnros eicirw, see 
King, 1503. Erasmus oddly gives it ovdeis. 

G. G. L. 
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Mediaeval Panorama: the English Scene 
from Conquest to Reformation, By G. G. 
Coulton. (Cambridge University Press, 
15s. ). 

TUDENTS of English literature and his- 

tory owe much to Dr, Coulton. His new 
volume much increases their debt. In his 
preface it is described as a ‘‘ sort of scaffold- 
ing ’’ which the author would have been glad 
to have found in existence fifty years ago, 

And, in truth, the framework of these fifty- 

two chapters affords, we think, the best op- 

portunity at present offered for beginning the 
erection of a solid knowledge of the Middle 

Ages. Not much of it is actually new. The 

more expert scholar will perceive that it is 

not exhaustive. But it is the better rather 
than the worse for not attempting more than 
it does, and for, on the whole, confining 
itself to what is already known—already 
known, to so great an extent, through Dr. 

Coulton’s own labours and insight. 

Like all the author’s work, this account 
of the Middle Ages is based directly on what 
he calls ‘‘ cold-blooded documents.’’ The last 
twenty years have seen an immense advance 
in the examination and utilisation of re- 
cords. Hard facts set down in black and 
white have demolished many an illusion about 
mediaeval life. At the same time, work on 
the records has tended to produce an illusion 
of its own. We believe there is now an intui- 
tion of this danger and increasing endeavour 
to avoid it. It lies, of course, principally in 
the very nature and occasion of most records, 
concerned as they are apt to be with rectifi- 
cation of wrongs or narration of extra- 
ordinary events. A great shaping thought 
which pervades this book—a thought undeni- 
ably true—is that of the unusually wide 
divergence in mediaeval life between theory 
and practice. And we would venture on the 
criticism that the faulty practice—for which 
the detail is well chosen—requires somewhat 
stronger balancing by fuller account of the 
theory and of the characters in which it was 
best exemplified, Ideas, too, which are repug- 
nant to our day, are dwelt on with more 
emphasis than the ideas which have descended 
from those days to our own. ‘Thus we are 
told twice, if not three times, how St. Thomas 
Aquinas taught that the bliss of the saved 
was enhanced by beholding the tortures of 
the damned, but there is no corresponding 
insistence on the nature of his contribution 
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to the ardent intellectual activity of the ; 


thirteenth century. Allowing all that Dr. 
Coulton requires of us—and more too—in re- 
gard to the evils rampant in the Middle Ages, 
we yet, in common with himself, for his sym- 
pathy speaks clearly from every page, feel 
strongly, as so many have done, their charm 
and a form of goodness in them which seems 
since the Renaissance to have gone under- 
ground. Its centre, we believe, was in 
their theory of human life: this, though its 
excellence makes the faulty practice all the 
more glaring, was yet a very great achieve- 
ment. There are several isolated passages in 
which Dr, Coulton shows that he is well aware 
of what can be said of this—they occur not- 
ably when he is writing of St. Augustine. 

The best of these chapters, we think, are 
those concerned with education and in par- 
ticular with the university; and those con- 
cerned with administration. Readers of his- 
tory are already familiar with the mediaeval 
Church as having more than one “‘ puritan ”’ 
period to show, and know that there is little 
advocated by the seventeenth-century Puri- 
tans which could not be paralleled from her 
best days; but the general reader seems often 
unaware of this. Many misapprehensions 
a correction here, and this is one of the 
chief, 

Although designed primarily to show us the 
English scene, the book contains much neces- 
sary and good illustration from abroad. 
Recent events as well as recent work find 
their place. Thus Dr. Coulton duly notes 
how fully the Papacy has been a fore-runner 
both in methods and in theory of the totali- 
tarian state. He says something, and says 
it well, of the greatness of the Papacy as an 
institution and of its services to humanity. 
Here, again, and perhaps especially, a more 
definite account of what Europe and Christen- 
dom owed to the Popes, would have given the 
picture as a whole a better balance. Ten- 
dencies which, in our day, have culminated 
in Bolshevism, have not escaped notice, and 
the new name by which we call them is even 


Recent research has brought about some re- 
vision of the conclusions of Stubbs and other 
nineteenth-century authors, and the particu- 
lars of some of these points given here should 
be useful, as should correction of some hasty 
statements, not perhaps altogether innocent 
of parti pris, made by writers who had not 
pushed their researches far enough. The 
sympathetic chapter on ‘ Piers Plowman’ 
was evidently written before the publication 





of Father Dunning’s book on that work. 
Showing the close relation of ‘ Piers Plow- 
man’ to mediaeval preaching, and also to 
the system of mediaeval theology, Father 
Dunning’s interpretation both gives greater 
depth to the poem, and, since it was intended 
to be popular, opens up yet further the inter- 
esting question of how far the preachers were 
able to bring systematic theology home to the 
people. 

It is probable that as more and more of 
the immense stores of English mediaeval re- 
cords are brought to light and worked over 
more and more, the present opinions of 
scholars will suffer modification. Yet we be- 
lieve this book will hold its own for a more 
considerable length of time than most, both 
in virtue of its author’s great experience in 
this field and in virtue of the strictness with 
which he uses and gives reference to his 
sources. It should be added that it is plea- 
sant reading. 


Taliessin Through Logres. By Charles Wil- 
liams. (Oxford University Press.) 6s. 
net. 


WE have enjoyed this book greatly. If we 

could expect to be able to spend a month 
reading and re-reading it we flatter ourselves 
we might master its meaning. Then would 
come the questions, whether the meaning 
when discovered, was worth so much time and 
concentration of energy?. whether it was 
indeed something which would have lost by 
being set out more plainly? We have a sad 
suspicion that a negative answer would have 
imposed itself. Nevertheless, taking the book 
as it stands, and our idea of what it is meant 
to say also as it stands, we have, as we 
remarked, enjoyed it. It contains some of the 
most strongly visual poetry that one could 
find. As the title at once informs one, the 
material used is the Arthurian saga. With 
it mingles the golden and jewelled glory of 
Byzantium. Mosaics at Ravenna; old Celtic 
tales and imagery; Malory; illuminated 
Horae; flickers from the fire of Dante or rays 
from Milton—all these and much else, sum- 
moned as it were from the store-house of one’s 
memory, are wrought by its evocation into a 
kind of background upon which these poems 
are played out. A conspicuous handful of 
threads in the web of the background—at any 
rate in the present writer’s scheme of associa- 
tions—is drawn from Blake. While there is 
a good deal of highly-wrought picturing of 
natural scenes, there is almost nothing that 
brings home to the mind a natural scene in 
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itself ; other poetry, or paintings, or scenes in 
a theatre in which nature is portrayed come 
before the mind. This is not meant for dis- 
praise, since the works of men add something 
to nature, and this is addition upon that 
addition. Mr. Williams is a master of lan- 
guage, especially in the use of words which 
surprise—surprising above all the inward 
eye. He uses deftly, too, an occasional flat, 
prosaic word or phrase. A certain passion 
informs the verse, lending it a glow; but if 
he desired to evoke passion from the reader 
the poet was mistaken in setting so many 
riddles. The effort to place and read aright 
these beautiful, even magnificent, symbols 
restrains the rise of sympathetic emotion. 
But this interplay of excitement and sense 
of difficulty is itself witness to the presence 
of a distinct mode of poetry, which has a 
right to its existence. Comparison with music 
might perhaps have been looked for here; 
but, to our thinking, it is peculiarly in the 
quality and power characteristic of music that 
this highly accomplished and stimulating 
verse is lacking. 


Catalogue of Jacobite Medals and Touch- 
pieces. By Francis John Angus Skeet. 
(Leeds: John Whitehead and Son.) 


VERYONE interested in the Stuarts from 
the Jacobite point of view knows and ap- 
— the work of Majér F. J. A, Skeet. 
his handsome quarto pamphlet is the one of 
his works which should mostly directly appeal 
to the general reader. He describes one hun- 
dred and six medals and touch-pieces, begin- 
ning with the medal struck to commemorate 
the death of Charles I—bearing on the reverse 
as emblem of the Constantia Caesaris the 
Salamander amid flames—to a silver touch- 
piece of ‘‘ Henry IX.’’ It is a curious 
feature of these coins that these ‘‘ de jure”’ 
monarchs, and that even when guests and 
protégés of the French sovereign, continue to 
describe themselves as ‘‘ Kings of France.’’ 
It seems an instance of Louis XIV’s mag- 
nanimity that he never, so far as we remem- 
ber, made objection. The descriptions are 
taken from ‘ Medallic Illustrations of British 
History,’ and the names of the artists will 
be one of the most welcome points to the non- 
Jacobite. The first medal described was by 
Thomas Rawlins. The medallist for the 
specimens from Charles II’s reign was mostly 
John Roettier—he, it will be recalled, made 





what Evelyn called the “Glorious medallion” 
for Christ’s Hospital in 1673. Christian ~ 
Wermuth of Gotha; Jan Smeltzing; George — 
Bower ; Sebastian Le Clerq; Giovanni Hame- © 
rani; Norbert Roettier (who at the turn of 
the century executed a large number of 
medals); Dassier; Otto Hamerani; Filippo 
Barigioni and Pietro Bracci; with Thomas 
Pingo are names of artists that meet us in 
these pages. 

A good deal of information concerning 
touching for the ‘‘ King’s evil ’’—including 
some notes of the slightly different ritual for 
the practice in France—will be liked by many 
of our readers; from time to time this topic 
is referred to, 

As an appendix is given a useful list of 
documents, portraits and books which have 
been added since the publication, in 1930, of 
‘Stuart Papers, Pictures, Relics, Medals and 
Books ’ to Miss Widdrington’s collection, in 
that former book described. 


A very pleasant little book which brings 
home to us London before the Fire; the de- 
lights and difficulties of town- -planning, and 
the diligent, scholarly mind of John Evelyn 
is Mr. E, 8S. de Beer’s edition of Evelyn’s 
Londinum Redivivum. It is preceded by an 
admirable introduction which brings together 
for us what Evelyn had seen and learnt in 
continental cities and what were his com- 
plaints against London. His three sketches 
for the rebuilding of the city (given here 
show clearly enough the grandiose nature 0 
his ideas. They might—especially if the exe- 
cution could have been prolonged into the 
eighteenth century—have been realised in a 
city much finer than was actually built, 
though the absence of the fortuitous would 
have made it perhaps a little dull. A few 
good notes help the reader over unusual words 
or less-known facts of history. The book is 
published at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
priced 5s, net. 
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